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By Blanche Sage Haseltine 
All the sky is patched with blue; 


Winter's snow is thawing. 
Over soggy, melting fields, 


aucy crows are cawing. 


There is not a flower in sight, 
But I know they're coming, 

For beneath a garden sash 
Sleepy bees are humming. 


hola M. 
McColl 
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Henry, the smith’s son, ran to the cot- 
tage behind the. smithy. 

“Mother, what is a valentine?’ he 
asked. 

“Why, dear lad, where did you hear of 
valentines?” 
“Some knights stopped at the smithy 


“Mother, what is a valentine?” he asked. 


just now to have their horses shod. I 
was blowing the bellows for Father, and 
I heard all their talk. They are riding 
to market town to get valentines for 
the ladies in the castle. And I couldn’t 
think what valentines might be.” 

“They are gifts of love, my son. Your 
father gave me a valentine when I was 
a young maid. I’ll show it to you.” 

She brought a box from the dresser, 
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A Valentine for “Rosalie 


By ZELIA M. WALTERS 


and showed him a thin silver chain set 
with blue stones. 

“So that is a _ valentine?” 
Henry. 

“Yes, Son, but any gift given for love 
on Valentine Day is called a valentine. 
Youths seeking the favor of maids give 
them gifts on that day. Then 
if the maid takes the youth 
for her valentine, he must 
try all the year to do deeds 
of courage and service in 
her honor. So you see, a 
valentine gift does not end 
with the day. When you 
are grown, if you take a 
gift to some maiden on 
Valentine Day and she ac- 
cepts the gift, then you 
must do deeds of gentleness 
all the year in her honor.” 

“Cannot I give a valen- 
tine now?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“I'd like to give one to 
Rosalie, the baron’s daugh- 
ter.” 

“T think that would be fit- 
ting. You have been play- 
mates for many a day. I 
het think she would like a val- 

entine from you.” 
“T have some silver pieces 
saved of what the knights 
have given me when I help Father at the 
forge. Do you think the peddler will 
be around with silver chains in time?” 

“T think he’ll not come for a month 
yet. But you need not give a silver 
chain. A valentine may be any gift—a 
posy, a verse, some work of your hands 
—anything, so long as it carries a mes- 
sage of your love and your wish to give 
loyal service. A flower is favored as a 
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valentine, only it is hard to find flowers 
a so early in the year.” 

4 “Mother, I know where there is a 
flower growing. I saw it last year, and 
it must be there this year again. It 
was a cluster of flowers like stars, and 
as yellow as gold. I saw them on the 
mountain side when I was journeying to 
town with Father last year. I’ll ask Fa- 
ther if I may have all day to- 
morrow, and I'll go and get 
them for Rosalie.” 

“Then you must write a 
verse to tell her that you mean 
to serve her all the year as a 
true knight.” 

Father told Henry that he 
might be free from all his 
duties in the smithy the next 
day. That evening Henry sat 
down to write his poem. 
When it was done his mother 
said it was very good. 

“O please to be my valentine, 
Dear Rosalie, and I’ll be 
thine. 
I will be loyal, brave, and 
true, 
And do kind deeds each day 
for you.” 

He copied it on a square of 
white bark, and it made a 
lovely valentine. He arose 
early next morning and took out his 
pony to ride to the mountain, ten miles 
away. In the southern country where 
Henry lived, spring had come with Feb- 
ruary. Birds were singing in the tree 
tops, violets were peeping out of the 
grass by the roadside, trees were burst- 
ing into bloom, and small white clouds 
were sailing before a jolly breeze. 
Henry’s way turned into the forest, 
where a path for horses led among the 
trees. But he had not gone far when 
he came upon a girl about his own age. 
The girl was walking about under the 
trees and weeping. Henry was sorry, 
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but his first thought was to ride on; for 
it would take most of the day to reach 
the mountain, climb the steep slope 
where the lilies grew, and then ride 
home again. But he remembered his 
valentine promise, to do kind deeds each 
day. He stopped the pony and said: 
“What is the matter, little girl?” 


“My 


“Pl help you look,” Henry said. 


mistress bade me carry her necklace of 
bright red beads to her daughter’s house. 
I opened the box, and the beads were so 
bright that I put the chain around my 
neck. Then as I ran through the wood 
the chain caught on a twig; the clasp 
came open, and the necklace fell off. I 
cannot find it, though I stopped as soon 
as I felt the pull of the chain. If it is 
lost I fear my mistress will send me 
back home as a careless girl. And I 
was working with her maidens, and 
learning to make some beautiful tap- 
estry for the king’s palace.” 


“T’ll help you look. Show me where 
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you were running when the chain 
caught on a twig.” 

The little girl led Henry to the place, 
but the chain was nowhere in sight. 

“Let us pray God to make our eyes 
sharp, so that we may see,” said Henry. 

“I did not think of that,” the girl 
said. “Do you suppose He will take the 
trouble to help a careless girl like me to 
find a chain?” 

“He always helps, even in the smallest 
things. My mother says He is always 
with us, to give us strength for any- 
thing we need to do.” 

“Then if He is always with us He 
hears when we say cross words.” 

“Yes, and He hears when we say kind 
words, too, and that pleases Him.” 


Henry folded his hands, and said a 
little prayer. Then they began to search. 
They first looked all around the bush, 
and then in wider circles away from it. 
At length Henry went back to the bush 
and looked up again at the broken twig 
that had caught the chain. Then a lit- 
tle farther down in the bush, 
among the leaves, he caught 
a gleam of red. There lay 
the necklace. It had slid 
down the twig and caught 
among the leaves. Henry 
put it into the girl’s hands. 

“O, thank you! Thank 
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beside her. Dame Clover was like a 
grandmother to Ilenry. She gave him 
cookies and told him stories when he 
visited her. He felt concerned about the 
large bundle. 

“Where are you 
Clover?” he asked. 

“T was on my way home, my lad, but 
the bundle grew heavy, and I sat down 
to rest. The baron’s lady gave me this 
wool from the last sheep shearing time, 
and now I can weave a warm blanket 
for myself.” 

“T’ll take the bundle home for you,” 
said Henry. He got off the pony, put 
the bundle up on the saddle, and walked 
beside the pony until they reached Dame 
Clover’s house. 

“Come you in, and have a cookie and 
a cup of milk,” said the dame. 

“No,” said Henry, “for I hope to 
reach the mountain before noon,” And 
he told about the sunshine lilies. 


“Good luck to you, lad; and I’m think- 
ing you will get the lilies, even though 


going, Dame 


you! Thank you!” she cried. 
“Now I can do my errand 


and then go home.” 


“I think you ought to tell 
your mistress,” said Henry. 
“When God has helped us, 
we cannot act a lie.” 

“TI shall tell her all about 
it,” the girl promised as she 
ran away. 

Henry got on his pony. “We must 
hurry now,” he said. “It’s a long way 
to the mountain.” 

At the next turn he saw Dame Clover 


sitting upon a stile with a large bundle 
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He saw Dame Clover sitting upon a stile with a large 


bundle beside her. 


you’ve used half the morning to help 
me.” 

Away rode Henry, back toward the 
mountain. At the crossroads an old 


minstrel with a harp on his shoulder 


\ Sa 
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stood waiting for some one to come along. 

“How shall I reach the house of Hu- 
ward the silversmith?” he asked. 

Henry told him that it was along the 
road and up a lane, through a farm- 
yard, over the hill, and along the brook. 

“Ah me, I fear I shall never find it,” 
said the old man. 

In those days every one was kind to 
minstrels. They were the poets, his- 
torians, libraries, traveling concerts, 
and newspapers of the countryside. 

Henry looked around to see if some 


tale of a far-off land. 


one else would guide the old minstrel; 
but no one was in sight. 

“Sit on my pony,” said Henry, “and 
I will take you to the house of the 
silversmith.” 

“Thank you, my son, and God’s bless- 
ing be upon you for your grace. I am 
weary from my long walk, and right 
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thankfully will I ride on your pony.” 

So they went, Henry leading the pony, 
and the minstrel telling him a strange 
tale of a far-off land. 

Back Henry came in haste, the pony 
seeming to know that there was some- 
thing to be done, though Henry thought 
that he could now hardly reach the lilies 
before night fall. But as he passed 
Dame Lavendar’s house she hailed him, 
crying out, “You are the very lad I 
need. My baby is lost. A child saw 
him going toward the river. You with 
your pony can overtake him 
before he reaches the water. 
Will you go in haste?” 

Of course one must go to 
seek a lost child. Henry rode 
down through the meadows to- 
ward the river. After a while 
he saw the golden curls of 
Dame Lavendar’s baby show- 
ing above the meadow flowers. 
He put the tiny lad on the 
pony and took him back home. 

By that time the sun was 
on its way down the western 
track in the sky. Henry 
knew that he could not get to 
the mountain nook before 
dark. He would have to give 
up the valentine. He turned 
into the wood and searched a 
little, hoping to find some 
early flowers among the trees. 
But he found none, and soon 
the deepening shadows sent 
him home. 

“Come in, my Son,” cried 
his mother from the doorway. 
“Such gifts have come for you this 
afternoon that one might think the 
blessed Christmas had come again.” 

“Gifts!” cried Henry. He came in 
and stood staring at the table. A great 
mass of the yellow lilies, placed in water 
in the blue bow], filled the house with 
their sweetness, 
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“But, Mother, those are the yellow 
lilies I meant to get for a valentine. 
Did they come by magic?” 

“Yes, my Son, by the magic of a kind 
and loving heart. You helped Dame 
Clover today, and she sent you these 
after hearing you say you were seeking 
them. Years ago her son brought her 
a root of the golden lilies from the 
mountains. They grow in her garden. 
She has a great mass of them, and she 
picked off her choicest flowers for you, 
with thanks for your help today. And 
this gold piece was sent by the countess, 
with her thanks to you for helping her 
little maid find the necklace. These 
honey cakes were sent by Dame Laven- 
der, with her thanks for finding her 
baby when he had strayed near the 
river. And this curious jewel is sent 
by the minstrel. He says it comes from 
a far land, and that the people there 
believe it to be a talisman that brings 
good luck. He says it will certainly 
bring good luck to you because you have 
the real talisman within your heart.” 

“The gold piece, my Mother, I give 
to you for your valentine; and the honey 
cakes will be for us all. The talisman 
I shall carry always to remind me not 
to fail to help when I may, and the 
lilies I shall take to Rosalie in the morn- 
ing.” 

Early the next morning Henry went 
up to the castle, and left the golden 
lilies and his poem on Rosalie’s window 


He saw the golden curls of Dame 
Lavendar’s baby showing above 
the meadow flowers. 
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sill. There a happy little girl found 
them when she got up and went to greet 
the birds that sang in the garden. 

_ “Look, Mother, I have a valentine! 
See the lovely golden lilies and the pretty 


| 
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There a happy little girl found them. 


poem! I know who sent them, though 
valentines are secrets. Henry, the 
smith’s son, is my friend, and he’s the 
one who always thinks of serving with 
kind deeds. I’m glad he’s to be my val- 
entine this year, and I’ll be his.” 

“You must be a very gracious lady if 
you would be a worthy valentine for 
Henry,” said her mother. 

“T shall try,” said Rosalie. 


I Ghank Thee 


By RutTH La CONTE 


I thank Thee for the sun, dear 
Lord, 

That gives the earth its light; 

I thank Thee for the silver moon 

That sheds its beams at night. 

I thank Thee most for little stars 

That through my window peep, 

And silently keep watch o’er me, 

When I am fast asleep. 
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Sportsmanship 


By WARREN TRAYLOR DEWITT 
Part II 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Dana Carle is a new boy in the neighborhood. 
Herm Brown would like very much to have 
him for a friend, but unfortunately a feeling 
of rivalry has sprung up between the two boys 
over a spelling match. Herm spelled down 
Dana, who usually excells in spelling. Much 
to his dislike, the other boys in the class began 
calling Herm “Champ.” The spirit of rivalry 
has taken the boys to the point where they 
hope to settle the question of supremacy by 
a skating match. Herm did not want to enter 
the contest, but when pressed to do so, he made 
the goal the Crestmore farm, a distance of five 
miles down the river. The race is just start- 
ing. 

Herm and Dana were off with the 
skill of practiced skaters. Fred was fol- 
lowing behind and going more slowly. 
By the time the bend was reached, Herm 
was leading by several yards. The dis- 
tance between him and Dana was widen- 
ing. He wondered at this for a moment 
or two as he gazed through the snow- 
fall at his indistinct competitor, then 
suddenly realization dawned. Dana, 
wise in long distance races, was saving 
himself for a grueling finish, but knowl- 
edge of this did not keep Herm from 
increasing his already great speed on 
the straightaway. 


He was fairly flying over the crisp 
ice, making considerably more speed 
than he had thought he would. The ex- 


ertion was beginning to tell on him 
by the time he neared the island, but he 
doggedly held to his pace. As he made 
the second bend he glanced backward 
at the figure in the distance, wonder- 
ing if Dana would increase his speed 
against his better judgment. As Herm 
swept around the island, he had half a 
mind to rest a moment, but gave up the 
idea. Dana would catch up with him 
then, perhaps pass him. Herm might 
feel stiff, and not be able to overtake 
his rival. 

His second wind came to him as he 
neared the place where he could cut 
across the slough, and he swept onward, 
passing it by. He was satisfied he could 
maintain his pace now, and it would be 
hardly fair to take advantage of the new 
boy’s lack of knowledge of the river 
country. That would be poor sports- 
manship. Anyhow, the difference was 
only about seven minutes in time, as he 
had had found out by clocking Dirk 
Bailey one previous winter. 

The only thing he had not reckoned 
with was the possibility of snowdrifts 
on the third bend, which was clear of 
trees for a space, being flanked by sand 
hills that gave the wind a clean sweep. 
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He was in difficulty as soon as the 
curve was reached. Sure enough, there 
were several snowdrifts to impede his 
progress. He waded the snowdrifts at 
a slow pace, but held his course. He 
would soon be through them, he en- 
couraged himself with sportsman’s grit. 
Gradually the drifts diminished, and 
shortly he shot around to the lee side 
where the trees once more sheltered 
gleaming ice. 

Herm now faced a shifted wind that 
bit and stung and blew particles of 
powdery, sand-like snow against his 
face. He was breathing in gasps. Buck- 
ing the wind was hard, and already he 
was regretting his folly in spending 
his strength in a flashy show of speed. 
His heart was beginning to pound a 
little, and well it might, he realized 
with a flash of admiration for Dana’s 
self-control in holding back. If Dana 
should come through that snow bank 
now, when Herm’s speed was so di- 
minished, the new boy would most 
assuredly win, as he would be the 
fresher. 

By now Dana would be approach- 
ing the place at the end of the slough, 
where Herm would have emerged if 
he had taken the short cut. Maybe 
Dana had taken that route, Herm 
thought. Then conviction grew, as he 
pondered on that possibility. Surely 
he would. Skinny had said that he 
would give Dana “some expert ad- 
vice.” Of course he would tell him 
about the slough. Of course Dana 
would go that way. Why shouldn’t 
he? Skinny must have told him that 
Herm would do that very thing. “What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,” reasoned Herm. He realized 
now that he had been foolish in not 
taking the short cut. He had lost a 
great deal of time wading through the 
snowdrifts, possibly forty-five minutes. 
If he had taken the short cut he would 
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not have had to face the wind during 
that time. It might be that Dana had 
passed through already, and was now 
well ahead of him. In that event, Herm 
would have no chance to overtake him. 

He looked for tracks as he sped along, 
but found none. He was relieved, but 
only for a moment, at that discovery. At 
best he had had only a fleeting glimpse 
of the ice, and the heavy snowfall would 
dull, if it did not entirely hide, foot- 
prints. Likely as not, when he arrived at 
the Crestmore farm, Dana would be 
there with all the rest, including Fred, 
laughing at a boy who claimed to know 
the river. 

He could not very well explain to them 


that he had been a good sportsman and 
had preferred not to cut across, and 
thus ‘take advantage of the newcomer’s 
ignorance of the stream. They would 
not believe him, and he had to admit 
that it did sound like making a grand- 
stand play for sympathy, and that of 
all things was the one thing that Herm 
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He waded the snowdrifts at a slow pace. 


did not want to happen. No, he would 
grit his teeth and make the best of it. 

Battling the heavy, snow-filled wind, 
he neared the cove where he had gotten 
his shinny. An idea flashed into his 
mind; he gave a little, excited yelp as 
he realized there might still be a chance 
to retrieve himself. Two miles still re- 
mained. Greatly encouraged, he made 
better speed. After a little he swerved 
around a clump of trees that stood in 
the ice, and was soon skimming swiftly 
down a narrow, brush-lined creek that 
observation from a high tree had shown 
him joined the river at a remote point, 
and just a little way from Crestmore’s 
farm. The creek was well protected on 
both sides by trees, and there was but 
little snow on its surface to hold him 
back. Little, narrow inlets like that 
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frequently indented the Elkhorn, so 
perhaps it was not remarkable that he 
had not seen it before. 

Rather regretfully, he came out at 
last on the windy straightaway, and 
hugging the lee shore made fair speed 
toward Crestmore’s, whose house and 
barn were dimly rising in the distance, 
a little back from the tree-bordered 
river. 

Yes, the boys had built a fire in a 
little open space on the shore; they set 
up a shout as he came toward them. 

“Here comes Herm!” some one 
shouted. 

“Herm wins all right,” said Skinny, 
as Herm slackened his speed and came 
in slowly, but not before his quick eyes 
had seen that Dana was not one of the 
group by the fire. He dropped on a 
log before the blaze, while the others 
kept their eyes turned to the river. 
Herm felt a little disappointed at the 
outcome. He would have preferred to 
find Dana already there, now that he 
had made what he considered fair time. 
It would have enabled him to congratu- 
late the winner, and even confess the 
new short cut. Dana, in the first flush 
of victory would have felt more at home, 


and might perhaps have been generous. 


He would not be worthy of friendship 
if he were surly after that, Herm felt. 
Moments passed. Herm sat staring 
dreamily into the fire, absorbed in his 
thoughts. Skinny at last stirred rest- 
lessly. 
“They ought to be here by now,” he 
said. “Even Fred hasn’t shown up.” 
“That’s so,” said Herm, starting up. 
He scanned the river, then turned to 
Skinny. “Say, you told him about the 
short cut, didn’t you?” he demanded. 
Skinny nodded. “Why, of course I 
did,” he answered impatiently. ‘“That’s 
why I’m worried about them. He 
couldn’t go wrong, because Freddie was 
to show him where to cut through, in 
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case he didn’t remember my directions.” 

Herm nodded soberly. He had sus- 
pected as much. Then suddenly another 
thought came to him, and he turned 
again to the Henry boy. 

“But did you tell him to go around 
the slough,” he asked, “instead of get- 
ting on the ice?” 

“Why——why, no,” faltered Skinny. 
“T forgot that, but then Fred would 
be close enough behind to keep him off 
that.” 

“No, he wouldn’t, either!’ snapped 
Herm. “He would probably be too far 
away to stop him.” 

“That’s so,” chorused the other boys, 
struck by Herm’s reasoning. ‘“Let’s look 
for them.” 

In spite of his weary muscles, Herm 
kept up with the crowd on the return 
trip. When they arrived at the little 
creek and skated through, Herm disre- 
garding the objections of the others 
climbed the tree that would give the 
full view of the bend; but he came down 
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without having sighted the skaters. It 
somewhat relieved the anxiety of the 
others when he explained that now they 
could go on, knowing the two boys had 
not passed, but in his own heart, Herm 
felt his concern growing as they passed 
the cove and headed for the far shore, 
where they removed their skates, pre- 
paratory to crossing the rough ground. 

As they stumbled through the snowy 
underbrush, Herm felt sure that Dana 
and Fred had not been so foolish as to 
take the bend where he had encountered 
the snowdrifts, and doubly so in con- 
sideration of Skinny’s words; but he 
felt a vague dread of what he might 
come upon at the slough. What if they 
had broken through the ice? The slough 
was quite shallow at the ends, he knew, 
but there was deep ooze underneath. 
What if———_—— 

Herm’s gloomy reflections were ended 
abruptly, as, a little in advance of the 
others, he emerged from the forest and 
saw a fire burning beneath a tree. 


“Here comes Herm!” some one shouted, 


\ 
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“There they are!” he shouted to his 
companions, and broke into a run, 
closely followed by the crowd. 

It was plain to Herm before he 
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“Why, what do you mean?” asked 


Herm. “I don’t think I understand.” 


“Oh, yes you do,” retorted Dana, then 


laughed so good-naturedly that Ilerm 


“Anyhow you win the skates,” said Dana 


reached them that Dana had gone 
through the ice. Some of his clothes 
were off and steaming as they dried. 
And Fred was soaked to the waist. Evi- 
dently they both had foolishly decided 
to chance the slough. 

“Are you .all right?” queried Herm 
anxiously. 

“All right, but all wet,” returned 
Fred, looking angrily at his brother. 
“Say, Skinny, why didn’t you tell him 
to keep to the shore?’ he demanded. 
“Lucky that I came along when I did.” 

Dana shook his head before Skinny 
could answer. “Never mind,” he said, 
a wry smile coming across his face. 
“No harm done. Anyhow, it served me 
right, trying such a trick in a race.” 


was surprised. “What I mean is this: 
It was poor sportsmanship on my part 
to take advantage of you. I figured 
you would take the bend, and you did, 
just as I thought. So I guess I got 
what was coming to me.” 

“Oh, go on,” grinned Herm, embar- 
rassed. “I wasn’t so square myself. 
After I got around the bend I remem- 
bered that Skinny would probably tell 
you about this place, and naturally 
thinking I would use it, you would do 
the same, so I took a short cut of my 
own.” He told Dana about it while the 
boys listened silently. 

At the close of Herm’s recital Dana 
laughed. “Well, you only did what I 
would have done,” he admitted. “So it’s 
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even Steven, I guess.” Then abruptly 
he turned toward the fire. 

It was an hour before the two boys 
were thoroughly dry. Then all started 
homeward, with Herm perhaps the 
happiest of the lot, now that things had 
come out all right. Dana did not speak 
to him again on the journey, although 
he spoke once or twice to Fred, who 
skated by his side. For the most part, 
the trip was made in silence, and speed- 
ily, too, helped by the wind at their 
backs. 

To Herm’s surprise, Dana kept step 
with him on the highway, after Fred 
and Skinny had parted company with 
them beyond the mill. Herm was a 
little embarrassed, but after they had 
gone half a block, Dana broke the si- 
lence. 

“Say, Herm,” he said, “I’ve been a 
fool.” 

“No, you haven’t either,” defended 
Herm. “But I know how you feel.” 

“Yes, I was too, and I’m sorry.” 
Dana rushed on. “You see, it’s like 
this: Marjorie is always telling me 
about you, and what a wonder you are. 
And after that spelling match I thought 
maybe I could show you up, on the ice. 
When Freddie and Skinny came along 
with the plan for the race, I felt that 
that was my opportunity. But I soon 
saw I didn’t have a show there, either. 
When you put on that spurt and kept it 
up, I knew that I didn’t have a chance.” 

“Oh, go on,” grinned Ilerm. “I was 
all in. If you had kept on at a steady 
pace, I would have been beaten.” 

“Well, maybe,” shrugged Dana, but 
his tone indicated doubt. “Anyhow, 
you win the skates.” 

Herm had forgotten the offer; now 
at mention of it, he froze. “I guess 
not,” he said sharply. He did not want 
that sort of gift. He wanted only the 
gift of friendship. Dana laughed as 


they stopped before his home, 
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“Well, don’t get mad when you don’t 
understand,” he said. “They’re a little 
short for me, so I’ve a new pair coming. 
They ought to fit your smaller feet. I 
haven’t any use for two pairs, have 1?” 

Herm knew that was good argument, 
and furthermore, he knew a boy who 
would like to have his own inferior 
skates, but he shook his head stubbornly. 

“Oh, get out,” said Dana. “Maybe I’ll 
borrow your sled sometime.” In the 
end he had his way. Then he had an- 
other idea. 

“Say, why not come over tonight?” 
he asked, as Herm’s mother called from 
her kitchen door. 

“TI will,” promised Herm promptly. 
It has been a great Saturday, he 
thought, as he went cheerfully about his 
chores before supper was ready. 

(The End) 


©Ohe Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer for 
them. 


‘God is my help in every need; 


God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are 


here 


=—Hannah More Kohaus, 
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My heart's a little haven home, 
Where every gladsome guest 

Of kindliness may find a place 
Of calm and peace and rest. 

I hope that some will there remain— 
The ones I love the best. 
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] try to keep my heart home clean, 
And shining bright and fair, 

By planting flowers of hope and faith 
To send out fragrance rare, 

That guestsof love and trust and joy 
Will long to linger there. 


My heart's a happy little home— 
I try to keep it so, 
For God has trusted it to me, 
And in this way I know 
His loving-kindness mirrored there 


For other folks will glow. 
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At the feet of seven little hills in a 
wee house that looked like a mushroom, 
lived Arian and her grandfather, the 
shepherd. From early morning until 
the sun set back of the seven hills, the 
peasants passing along the trails that 
led to the village could hear Arian sing- 
ing. Indeed she sang very like a lark as 
she polished the copper pans and pulled 
vegetables for the making of the thick 
pechero soup that her grandfather liked. 
She sang as she washed the plates and 
cups and set them in the cupboard. She 
sang even as she tended her little gar- 
den and fed her six biddy hens. 

Now one early morning, as Arian was 
pulling parsnips, a tawny owl spoke to 
her from the crotch of a chinaberry tree. 

“Ah, my little one,” said he, “art thou 
never lonely here by thyself all day?” 

Arian laughed merrily. “Lonely? 
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Arian’s Mirror 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 
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Why should I be lonely, my good owl? 
I have my three rooms to tend and grand- 
father’s pechero soup to make. There is 
my new bristle broom with which to 
sweep my beautiful little house; there 
are the cups and the plates to wash, 
and the garden to tend, and my six 
biddy hens to feed. Then I have my 
doll to play with and my little, “cuddly” 
cat. Besides, I have my lessons to learn. 
So, how could I be lonely, my good owl?” 
“Such a dear child!” thought the 
tawny owl. “I might tell her of a place 
where she could see a fairy, just the 
sight of which might bring joy to her 
heart.” So he said: 
“Little Arian, wouldst like to see 
a fairy quite like thyself in size and 
manner?” 
“Oh, that I should!” cried Arian. The 
village folk say the hills be full of them, 
but never yet have I set my eye 
upon one!” 

The-owl blinked his great brown 

* eyes and, looking very wise, said: 

. “Go to the white clover dell at early 
_ evening. There thou wilt find a 
new pond. The spring rains left 

it behind them as they passed over 
the seven hills. Sit thee upon the 
grassy bank and look into the quiet 
face of the water.” 

Now when evening came and the 
little cottage was set to rights, and 
Arian’s grandfather sat dozing 
peacefully by the door, Arian ran 
like a fawn to the sweet clover dell. 
Yes, there was the pond, still as the 
face of the sky. Arian sat her- 
self on the grassy bank and looked 

expectantly into the water. By 
some magic, looking at her out of 
the water, was a beautiful fairy 
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with a tumble of 
silken hair. 


Arian nodded and 
smiled at the fairy. 
Now, at the same 
moment the fairy 
nodded and smiled 
at Arian. Then a 
little tingling of joy 
ran ‘to the tips of 
Arian’s fingers. 
How good the owl 
had been to tell her 
of this lovely sprite! 
Now Arian would 
have some one to 
talk to. Perhaps 
she had been lonely 
in the little house, 
all by herself! 

She leaned over 
the water and, 
reaching out, 
touched the fairy’s 
hand. O-o-oh! It 
was wet and like ice, 
not warm and cosy- neat 


ble of silken hair. 
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Looking at her out of 
the water was a beau- 
tiful fairy with a tum- 


= 


feeling like the hand » 
of Grandfather! She 
The fairy was doing 
the same thing! It = a 


was then that Arian 
knew that the image in the water was 
her own reflection. But she was not 
disappointed. Instead, she was laugh- 
ing a small, joyous laugh, for the image 
of herself was as lovely to look on as 
a new hedge rose! 

Arian sat long at the edge of the 
pond, looking and looking at the lovely 
face, when the sound of a ram’s horn, 
blowing across the seven hills, brought 
her suddenly to her feet. It was her 
grandfather’s horn. He was anxious, 
and little wonder! Never before had 


his Arian left him alone on the door- 


step of evening. 

She flew home along the winding trail. 

“O Grandfather!” she cried. “I am 
beautiful! Didst know that I am 
lovely?” 

Arian’s grandfather pulled her down 
to his knee, and stroked her hair. “Thou 
art beautiful, yes, my Arian! Thy 
golden heart and thy sweet thoughts 
shine through thy face. But how didst 
thou come to learn this, and where hast 
thou been this long time?” 

She told him of the owl and of the 
pond, and of the exquisite fairy who 
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She sat each day with her mirror, smiling 
at herself. 


had turned out to be herself. 

Her grandfather shook his head and 
thoughtfulness was in his voice when 
he bade the child good night. 

Very early did Arian arise next morn- 
ing, that she might speed through her 
tasks of washing the cups and the plates, 
of gathering the vegetables, of feeding 
her biddy hens, and of sweeping the 
wee house that seemed to her so beauti- 
ful. Then how she did fly to the sweet 
clover dell where she might while the 
hours away gazing on her lovely face! 

As the days passed she began to leave 
her tasks undone. The copper kettles 
grew dull for want of daily scouring. 
The wee house grew dusty, and spiders’ 
webs hung in the corners. The six biddy 
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hens sang no more their odd troll of a 
song which tells that they are well fed 
and happy. At the end of a week, they 
left off laying their six smooth, white 
eggs. Grandfather’s pechero soup 
grew tasteless and thin. His jolly laugh 
was heard no more. A soberness had 
come into his face. But Arian saw no 
face but her own. 

Now one afternoon a fine lady in a 
fine coach drove through the valley, and 
saw Arian sitting by the pond. “At 
what art thou gazing, my pretty child?” 
she asked. 

“T am looking at myself in the pond,” 
said Arian. 

“Ah! Hast no mirror in which to see 
thy lovely face?” 

Arian hung her head. “I know not 
what it is—a mirror. There is nothing 
of such name in my grandfather’s cot- 
tage.” 

The stranger pulled from her bag 
a mirror set in gold, with a border of 
little twinkling jewels. “There! See 
thyself as thou truly art. Thou canst 
see thyself only darkly in the water!” 

Arian took the glass eagerly and 
looked into it. Ah! Now she could 
see the fair creaminess of her skin, her 
eyes, colored like the heavenly blue of 
the sky, her cheeks red as the poppies 
that grew along the trail! 

She clung to the little glass, but the 
lady said: “I cannot give it thee; it 
is a gift from the queen, but thou canst 
find a simple one at the village.” She 
dropped a coin into Arian’s hand and 
drove away. 

Then quickly did Arian fly to the 
little house that sat like a mushroom at 
the feet of the seven hills. 

-“Oh, my grandfather! See, a gold 
piece! ’Twas given me by a stranger 
for the purpose of buying myself a mir- 
ror that I may hold in my hand. The 
old, muddy pond! I can see myself 
but darkly in the water. Wilt drive a‘ 
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once to the village and bring me a hand 
mirror? In return, I will make thee a 
pan of shortbread and rub up thy Sun- 
day shoes!” 

A look of pain settled upon the grand- 
father’s face. “Oh, my Arian! ’Twere 
better, I think, that thou didst not have 
this mirror. Buy thyself, instead, some 
little trinket.” 

Arian wept, and that night she tossed 
on her bed and could not sleep. She 
rose too late next morning to make fried 
cakes for her grandfather’s breakfast. 
She could see him high above the little 
house, threading his lonely way along 
the trails. He was bent, and unhappy- 
looking, but Arian was aware of no un- 
happiness but her own, as she fingered 
the golden coin and sighed for her mir- 
ror. 

It was not a beautiful face that 
looked out of the water at her 
that day, but a face that was dark 
with discontent. 

Goody Larkin passed with her 
basket of cress. ‘‘What ails thee, 
child?” she asked, her plain face 
kind. 

“IT would have a mirror of 
glass,” wept Arian, “that I might 
see my face the better.” Goody 
shook her head in amazement as 
she went on her way to market. 


Now, in the little house there 
was no longer the sound of sing- 
ing. Each day Arian fretted and 
teased as she fingered her coin 
and wept for her mirror. “Go 
thou, my grandfather, to the vil- 
lage, and make haste,” she said, 
“for I shall not be happy until 
| hold my mirror in my hand.” 


So her grandfather, because of 
so much fretting, finally climbed 
into his donkey cart and drove to 
the market, bringing home with 
him a little plain mirror with an 
ivory back. 
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Arian caught it to her heart, even for- 
getting to thank her grandfather. 

Now more than ever did she neglect 
the little house. She made for herself 
a bower by the cool pond, where she 
sat each day with her mirror, smiling 
at herself. 

“Indeed I am too beautiful to live here 
in this lonely spot,” she told her grand- 
father one evening. “I should like to 
go abroad into the world, where people 
could see me. Then should I be happy.” 

The grandfather spoke in a voice filled 
with tenderness: 

“My little Arian, happiness is not 
always to be found out in the world of 
men. Happiness is in the heart, and 
quite as easy to find here in our quiet 
dells as in any other place in the world.” 


The mirror flew from her grasp and dropped like 


a bright star into the water. 
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But Arian scarcely heard, her heart was 
so filled with fanciful dreams. 

One morning as she came running 
down to her bower, her mirror in her 
hand, she fell headlong to the ground. 
The mirror flew from her grasp and 
dropped like a bright star into the 
water. Immediately the dell was filled 
with the sound of wailing. “Oh, oh,” 
wept Arian. The mirror that had 
showed her her precious reflection was 
gone! It had fallen to the bottom of the 
pond, which had been steadily growing 
deeper with every spring rain. Indeed, 
the water must be over her grandfa- 
ther’s head! Alas! Alas! Now she 
could not have her treasure until the 
summer sun drank up the pond. 

As she lay weeping, Goody Larkin 
came by with her basket of cress. “What 
ails thee this time, child?” asked the 
woman. 

“My mirror has fallen to the bottom 
of the pond; I can no longer see my 
lovely face!” 

Goody shook her head. “Thy face is 
no longer lovely, but plain. Thine eyes 
are red and thy cheeks tear-stained. 
Thy forehead like a thundercloud.” 

Arian hurried home in a _ panic. 
“Grandfather! My mirror is lost, and 
Goody says I am no longer beautiful, 
but plain. Oh, how can I grow lovely 
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once again?’ she asked _ sadly. 

“Thy beauty grew out of thy con- 
tented and happy heart, little Arian. 
Once thou didst sing like a morning lark 
as thou didst keep the home bright and 
the hearth fire burning!” So saying, he 
left the house, and went along the trail 
to tend his sheep. 

It was then that Arian saw that her 
grandfather was bent, and that he was 
unhappy-looking. She remembered now 
that it had been days since she had heard 
his jolly laugh or seen the twinkle in his 
eyes. She saw, too, that the wee house 
looked quite as neglected and unhappy 
as Grandfather. At the doorstep stood 
her six biddy hens—a sorry little group 
that had quite forgotten their odd troll 
of a song. Now she knew that while 
she had been gazing so intently at her 
own beauty, she had allowed beauty and 
cheer and cleanliness to fade out of that 
which she loved most. And suddenly 
she found that all she wished for now 
was to make Grandfather glad and 
merry once again. 

She caught up her broom and swept 
the cobwebs and dust from the corners. 
She polished the copper till it shone like 
the sun. She made a pot of pechero soup, 
thick and savory. While she worked, 
out of habit, she sang, and her eyes 
(Continued on page 38) 


Arian was near, chatting at 
his side. 
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Making at Home 


By FRANCES SIMMONS 


February is another month in which 
to make gifts for those whom we love. 

This is the month of Dan Cupid. For 
many years it has been a custom to send 
valentines to loved ones. Some of us 
send just one, but most of us like to re- 
member several persons on that day. 

Although in the stores there are hun- 
dreds of valentines from which to 
choose, those that we ourselves make 
will be prized more highly by our 


Figure 1 


friends. I am going to tell you how to 
make several pretty valentines. To 
make them you will need a package of 
round paper doilies, some small, bright- 


colored gumdrops, some red cardboard, 
red ribbon or crépe paper, and paste. 


The first valentine we shall make will 
be like figure 1. This can be used as a 
valentine, or as a favor at a party, or 
even as a gift for your teacher. 

To make this valentine, use small, 
colored gumdrops, one paper doily 6 
inches wide, a piece of red string, some 
shiny paper such as the cellophane that 
comes around candy boxes, and a piece 
of red ribbon. Cut a number of 6-inch 
squares of the shiny paper. Oiled paper 
such as Mother uses to wrap your 
lunches will do if you cannot get cello- 
phane. Make these squares into two 
triangles by cutting diagonally from one 
corner of the square to the opposite 
corner. Place a gumdrop in the center 
of a triangle, then gather together the 
corners and, with your left hand, take 
hold of the candy, through the paper. 
Now twist the paper with one hand and 
the candy with the other until the candy 
is wrapped tightly. 


You will see that this looks like. a 
flower, with the twisted paper for the 
stem. Make the twist as smooth as 
possible, but be careful not to tear the 
paper. Lay the gumdrop aside and 
wrap about eighteen more in the same 
way. Arrange them all together in a 
flat bouquet and tie them together 
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Figure 2 


tightly with string, tying as near the 
candies as you can. 

Next take a paper doily and stick 
the scissors into it at a point at the edge 
of the smooth center part. Cut around 
this edge for about an inch and a half. 
This makes a slit between “the center 
part and the lace edge. Slip the stem 
ends of your bouquet through this slit, 
holding them tightly together so as not 
to tear the slit. If the slit is not quite 
long enough, cut it a little more. You 
should be able to insert the stems 
through the slit, up to the gumdrops. 
Use red ribbon to tie the bouquet in 
place, putting the ribbon back of the 
flower stems, and bringing the ends of 
the ribbon up through the lacy part 
of the doily close to the stems. To do 
this you may have to make tiny holes 
in the doily. Tie the ribbon in a pretty 
bow in front. These valentines are 
dainty made on a four-inch doily with 
about ten gumdrops. If the flowers do 
not cover the entire center of the doily, 
the words, “To My Valentine,” may be 
written across the center. 

The next valentine shown here is more 
like those that you buy. Cut paper pat- 
terns of hearts, one of them 1 inch high 
and one 2 inches high. Place these pat- 
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terns on red paper, and draw around 
them; then cut them out. Draw and cut 
out several hearts. Different colored 
paper may be used if desired. Now lay 
aside the hearts and ask Mother for one 
or two old magazines from which you 
may clip pictures. Look: through the 
colored advertisements until you find 
pictures, about the size of the hearts, 
which would be suitable to paste on your 
valentines. Cut out as many pictures as 
you can find. Puppies, kittens, chickens, 
flowers, toys, and especially kewpies, 
make suitable pictures. Arrange one or 
two of these pictures and some of the 
red hearts on a paper doily. Paste them 
on neatly and then print a verse in the 
center. The pictures and the hearts may 
be placed in the center, with the words, 
“I love you,” or “To my valentine” ; or 
the pictures may be pasted on the lacy 
part of the doily and the entire center 
used for the verse. 

You will want to make some funny 
valentines. For this kind use a funny 
picture and write a bit of nonsense. 

On Mother’s valentine or on a valen- 
tine for some one who is very dear to 
you, you might write: 

Do you know why 
I love you? 
Because you’re kind, 
And good, and true. 

You will have ideas of your own after 
you get started, and the pictures that 
you find will suggest other ideas. I 
hope your little friends will enjoy your 
valentines as much as you will enjoy 
making them. 


Table ‘Blessin3, 
By I. O. S. 
When the little ravens cry 
God will send them their supply. 
And my word He quickly heeds 
When I tell Him of my needs. 
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We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors’ Department, so please send us the best that you can think 
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Just Around the Corner 
2d By ENID NELSON (8 years) 
Ly Selah, Wash. 
ly Just around the corner is the sunshine 
light, 
n- Just around the corner are the tulips 
to bright, 
Just around the corner is the merry 
spring, 
Just around the corner hear the blue- 
birds sing. 
at The Enchanted “O” 
Pu By SABINUS CHRISTENSEN 
oy Atlantic City, N. J. 
Long, long ago, a little boy lived in 
that far-off country called Mysticland. 
When he was five years old, his 
mother took him to see his godmother, 
who was a witch. She told him that if 
he could make a perfectly round O he 
" would have all the things he wished. 


from that time on the little fellow spent 
two hours every day trying to make O’s. 
One day while he was practicing on 


his O’s his father, who watched him, 
took the pencil out of his hand, saying: 
“There, you have it!” A few moments 
later the little boy found himself in 
his godmother’s house, with his perfect 
O. 


“Let me see your O,” said the god- 
mother, and she showed him how to 
make a slit in the top of it. “But do 
not do it,”’ she said, “until you get ready 
for bed tonight.” The little fellow 
thanked his godmother, and went home 
very happy. 

The next morning when he awoke 
there was something jumping up and 
down on the bed and pulling and jump- 
ing on the covers. It was a little elf, 
who said that he came out of the per- 
fect O, and would bring the little boy 
what he most wished to have. The boy 
said he wanted to be a king and live in 
a beautiful marble palace. Now he was 
a king and lived happily in his palace. 

Suddenly a voice was heard calling: 
“Wake up, little boy, and hurry, or you 
will be late for school!” It was all a 
dream. 
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Betty’s Birthday | 
By VEVA H. GARNER 
Brady, Nebr. 


Betty’s birthday had come. She was 
eight years old. 

Her mother had told her she could not 
have a party, since she had had one ev- 
ery year for six years. 

After breakfast Betty went skipping 
down the road to take her music lesson. 
She was thinking about what Miss 
Schewin had told her just the day be- 
fore. She was to get a small gift if 
she had a good lesson, and of course 
Betty was guessing what it would be. 

While she was gone her mother 
changed her mind and prepared for a 
party. She invited eight of Betty’s lit- 
tle friends. 

Betty did not suspect anything when 
she came home, because everything 
looked just the same as it had looked 
when she went away. 

When the dinner dishes were done, 
Betty asked her mother if she could go 
with Grace to the swimming pool, and 
her mother said she could. After they 
had played for a while, Grace suggested 
that they go to Betty’s home and play. 
When they entered the door the other 
girls dropped presents from over the 
door. How happy Betty was! And such 
a lovely time as they had! After the 
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party was over, Betty wrote a poem of 
thanks to her mother. She laid it on 
her mother’s plate at supper, and her 
mother was very well pleased. 


The Snow Flakes 
By Doris DAvIs (12 years) 
Cliftondale, Mass. 


See the dancing snowflakes! 

Jack Frost has brought them here; 
They like to frolic all about, 

At this gay time of year. 


See the happy snowflakes 
Dancing all around! 

But when its time to go to bed, 
They lie still on the ground. 


Ww) 
Fairies 
By JUANITA MENTANA HUPPERT 
(9 years) 
Livingston, Mont. 
Perhaps the fairies go to sleep 
In a bird’s nest on a bough. 


In winter they keep warm all right, 
But nobody knows just how. 


Perhaps they sleep in a walnut shell, 
Or the egg shells you throw out. 

Nobody knows what the fairies do, 
Or how they go about. 
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Bunny Barrow is a funny little fel- 
low, and very easy to make. Ile re- 
quires just a few parts: two pieces 14, 
inch three-ply fir or pine panel, 10 
inches wide by 36 inches long; two 
pieces of white pine, size 1 by 10 by 12 
inches, surfaced on both sides and both 
edges; one 8 inch bolt 4 inch in di- 
ameter, with six washers to fit; two 
pieces of 34 inch pipe 2!% inches long; 
and a few lath nails. 

Lay out the panels in 114 inch 


‘Bunny Barrow 


By GLENN W. WILSON 


the barrow will be the same. After the 
sketches are finished, use a coping saw 
and cut out around the outside lines of 
the sketch. Sandpaper both sides smooth 
and clean. 

In the ends of the bunny’s fore paws, 
about 114 inches from the end and cen- 
tered up and down, drill a 1% inch hole. 
This is for the 8 inch bolt to pass 
through, for the axle. 

Next take one of the 1 by 10 by 12 
inch boards and lay out the bottom of 


a 


squares and sketch in the Bunny’s pic- 
ture as he is shown in the drawing. Be 
sure that both panels are laid out ex- 
actly the same, so that the two sides of 


the barrow so that at the back end it 
is 10 inches wide and at the front end 
it is 8 inches wide. 
smooth. 


Sandpaper this 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 


February, 1930 


To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 


only good words.” 


We have aclub pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 


These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 


desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 

This number of Wee Wisdom will go 
to press before you receive the January 
number, but soon the postman will be 
bringing us signed application blanks 
from many new club members. A 
hearty welcome awaits all new members. 

Old members and new members, let 
us make 1930 the best year our club 
has ever had. We can do this by putting 
forth a special effort to keep our club 
pledge and to live up to our motto. 
What is our motto? “I speak only good 
words.” 

Each one of us knows the difference 
between good words and words that are 


not good, and each one of us chooses the 
words he will use. We keep the pledge 
by choosing good words. 

We want our club pages to be interest- 
ing. You can help to make them inter- 
esting by writing us letters that tell us 
of instances where you have been suc- 
cessful in speaking good words when 
you have wanted to speak ugly words, 
instances where you have overcome 
fear, or learned a difficult lesson, or 
helped another person in any of the 
many ways that boys and girls can help. 

In selecting the letters to be printed 
in Wee Wisdom, we try to choose those 
that will be most helpful and most in- 
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teresting. Of course we can print only 
a few of the many letters received. If 
you write a letter that is not printed, 
try to write a more interesting, helpful 
one the next time. 

Our club will be just as good as we 
make it. Shall we work together to 
make it so fine and so helpful that all 
boys and girls will want to join us? 


SECRETARY. 


Temper is thought power used in a 
wrong way. Ramona, when you feel 
temper rising, turn the temper into a 
good thought, and that thought will do 
a great good. : 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I have tried to use 
only good words this month, but it has 
not been easy. I sometimes find myself 
criticizing my little brother, and I have 
quickly to check the angry words rising to 
my lips. I really have a very quick temper, 
but since I joined the Good Words Booster 
club I have been trying to control it. I 
hope that next month I shall have a bet- 
ter report to make to you.—Ramona Stan- 
cliff. 

We can use our faith in God’s healing 
power to help our pets out of trouble. 
If Millicent’s kitten could speak our 
language I am sure he would tell us 
how grateful he is. 

Dear Good Words 
Booster Club: I try my 
best to keep the pledge. 
Sometimes I almost say 
something wrong; then I 
think of the Good Words 
Booster club and I stop. 
I use The Prayer of 
Faith. One of my kittens 

' got into some gasoline and 
was burned so badly, that we thought we 
should have to kill it; but I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and the kitten got well. I have 
taken Wee Wisdom for five years and I like 
it better every year. I like the continued 
stories. I can hardly wait for the next 
issue.—Millicent H. Wilkins. 


Learning to keep the pledge is, in one 
way, like learning to play a piano: 
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Practice makes perfect. A new piece of 
music is usually difficult to play, but 
each time it is played it becomes easier. 
Using good words is like that—after a 
while it becomes easy. 


Dear Editor: I have enjoyed being a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster club. I 
have tried very hard to keep the laws. I 
did not keep them so very well this last 
month, but am doing better all the time. 
I say The Prayer of Faith daily. I had 
a hard music lesson, and when I went to 
take it I did not think I knew it very well, 
but I said The Prayer of Faith over and 
over, and I had a perfect lesson. I am try- 
ing to do better.—Peggy Karr. 


We are happy with Victor that his 
prayer was answered. Loyalty to his 
route and faith in God’s power to bring 
only good to him will help Victor to keep 
the route and to make it grow. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I love you very 


much. I have taken you for one and a half 
years. I prayed for a magazine route and 
I got it. The Good Words Booster club is 


surely helping me.—Victor B. Robb, Jr. 


Claire’s letter offers a good suggestion 
to those of you who have no little broth- 
ers and sisters: You can express your 
appreciation of the good you have re- 
ceived through Wee Wisdom by reading 
aloud to little boys and girls in other 
families. 

Dear Secretary: I received my Wee Wis- 
dom yesterday. I had been waiting for it 
and was certainly glad to get it. It helps 
me very much, and I love to read the stories. 
I am trying very hard to keep the pledge 
and trying to overcome my temper. I am 
a sophomore in high school and The Prayer 
of Faith helps me with my geometry, which 
is hard for me. 

I am very thankful for all my blessings, 
my mother, father, and a good sister. As 
I have no little brothers or sisters I like 
to read my Wee Wisdom to wee boys and 
girls whose mothers are busy. 

I thank Wee Wisdom for the many nice 
correspondents I have found through it and 


for its wonderful teachings.—Claire H. 
Brandt. 
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Lockhart understands true gratitude. 
When we are truly grateful for bless- 
ings we receive, we want to do some- 
thing for some one else. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I want to thank you 
for your kind help. I passed and am now 
in the second grade. I am very happy about 
it, and will be glad to help other boys and 
girls. I love Wee Wisdom.—Lockhart Gale. 


Bessie is grateful for the help she has 
received. Her gratitude and her will- 
ingness to express it open the way for 
greater blessings to come to her. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I am getting along 
much better in my school work. I do thank 
the boys and the girls for praying for me. 
—Bessie Pfiffer. 


Mildred’s plan is a good one. If we 
put the club rules up where we can see 
them, it is easy to remember to keep 
them. 


Dear Good Words Booster Club: I am 
keeping the pledge pretty well. I have the 
rules of the club and The Prayer of Faith 
hanging up over my bed... The Good Words 
Booster club is helping me to be kindér and 
more thoughtful.—Mildred Herbert. 


Vernon is learning to go to the heay- 
enly Father for help.. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I like to read Wee 
Wisdom very much. I am in the fourth 
grade. I am seven years old. Once Daddy 
lost the monkey wrench. I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and we found it. The prayer has 
helped me very much. We are going to 
order Wee Wisdom every month.—Vernon 
Lee Dorothy. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Martha Wilkes, 113-15 103rd ave., Rich- 
mond Hill, L. I., N. Y.; Jeanne Winters, 
907 63rd st., Des Moines, Iowa; Lucille Hol- 
ton, Turtle Lake, N. D.; Doris Davis (12 
years), 7 Baker st., Cliftondale, Mass.; 
Maryalice Pointer (10 years), 408 E. C. st., 
Yakima, Wash.; Hope Van Olinda, 246 4th 
st., Providence, R. I.; Dorothy Erwin (10 
years), 264 Westbrook st., S. Portland, 
Maine; Elizabeth Deibel (11 years), 26 
South Jordan, Miles City, Mont.; Kathryn 
Rose (9 years), Story City, Iowa; Claire 
Battelle, Corcoran, Calif.; Edna Schiedler, 
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123 N. Summer st., Beatrice, Nebr.; Dolly 
Harrison (13 years), Mokelumne Hill, 
Calif.; Phyllis Miller, 205 Brinkman st., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mary Helen Adams, box 371, 
Anthony, N. Mex.; Warren Miller, 205 
Brinkman st., Buffalo, N. Y.; Dorothy Smith 
(10 years), 79 Miller ave., Tarrytown, 
N. Y.; Ethyle Marguerite Gicker, Mohnton, 
Pa.; Catherine Sperry (9 years), 406 E. C. 
st., Yakima, Wash.; Emm Moses Barning 
Ntiamoa, 13 Famous st., Maasi Akim, 
Abuakwa, Gold Coast, W. Africa; Viletta 
Alexander, box 356, Prince George, B. C. 
Canada; Annie Flemmings (16 years), 118 
Change st., Fayetteville, N. C.; Frankie 
Henry, Route 1, Bellingham, Wash.; 
Consulo Duncan, 711 N. Verdugo ave., Bur- 
bank, Calif.; Mary Jane Schroeder (11 
years), 6518A Clayton ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Genevieve Carrington, 403 E. Allen st., 
Joliet, Ill.; Theora Gallagher, 146 McAllister 
st., San Francisco, Calif.; Jeannette Harri- 
son, Mokelumne ‘ Hill}: Calif. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
. READERS : 

Lenore Page: prayers for faithfulness; 
Allegra Pedersen: ‘prayers to be a better 
girl and for-help in school work; Cathryn 
Holland: prayers for guidance and help; 
Violet Burke: prayers for mother’s health 
and happiness; Virginia ‘Poston : prayers 
for a good disposition; Bernice Westerlund: 
prayers for prosperity and protection for 
father; Jean Nicol: prayers for success in 
music; Annie Flemmings: greater faith; 
Frankie Henry: prayers to control temper; 
Gladys Schall: prayers for self and family; 
Billy Foster: to be good and to receive 
help with lessons; Eva Lewis: prayers for 
health for self and mother; Katherine Hem- 
phel:prayers for help with violin lessons and 
arithmetic, also for mother’s health; Evelyn 
Metz: prayers for mother’s health; Phyllis 
Nadine: prayers to be a good Christian 
girl, and for help in school work; Jennie 
Allen; prayers for prosperity; Muriel Had- 
field: prayers to find her Booster pin; 
Theora Gallagher: help in school work and 
in father’s business; Lillian E. Field: 
prayers for school work; Jeanne Winters: 
prayers for health; Pearl Vevine Olson: 
help in school work and to overcome tempe' ; 
Helen M. Lloyd: prayers for help in arit'- 
metic and for grandmother’s health; Mar- 
garet Parks: health and help in school.wor. 
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BLANCHE CORMER 


©he Spartan Theatrical Company Ltd. 
Part II 


During the week that followed the or- 
ganizing of the theatrical company, 
Cap’n Flint had a strenuous time. 
First her cage was taken from the cosy 
kitchen, where the family were con- 
stantly passing in and out, and hung 
upstairs in Chink’s room. It was chilly 
and altogether lonesome there, and 
when, after long hours of waiting, a 
Spartan did enter the room, and the 
parrot for very joy attempted a bit of 
conversation, such as, “My! My! My!” 
or “Polly is hungry!” she was promptly 
requested to “Shut up!” But one phrase 
was shouted at her—‘Pieces of eight! 
Pieces of eight! Pieces of eight !”—un- 
til it is a wonder she did not fall from 
her perch in dizzy bewilderment. To 
make matters very much worse she, who 
had always been of a retiring, ladylike 
disposition, was asked to become at once 
a swashbuckling, piratical sort of bird. 

On Saturday morning, shortly before 
nine o’clock, the gang tramped up the 
back stairs to the attic in David’s house. 
Chink carried Cap’n Flint, her cage 
carefully covered with an old coat to 
keep out the cold. 

A stage was the first necessity. The 
Spartans dragged packing boxes to a 
spot at one end of the attic. But when 
all of the available boxes of suitable 
size had been placed side by side, the 


stage was still not large enough. Red, 
who had been appointed stage manager, 
scratched his head. 

“Why not use those boards piled un- 
der the eaves?” suggested Kegs. “We 
could put the boxes under them to hold 
them up.” 

“T was just about to think of that,” 
said Red. “Come on and help, you fel- 
lows!” 

Cap’n Flint’s cage was hung on a nail 
in a rafter, and the stage was soon 
erected. 

“There’s your stage, David.”” Red was 
panting from exertion. “Now what shall 
we do?” 

“Well, I’ve made up a sort of a play,” 
began David. “Some of it I took from 
‘Treasure Island,’ and the rest I made 
up. The first scene is on the deck of 
the ship Hispaniola. We are all sup- 
posed to be pirates. I thought Red 
could be the chief.” 

“Listen, David,” protested Kegs, “I 
ought to be chief. I brought my fa- 
ther’s lodge hat on purpose.” 

“Who ever heard of a fat pirate 
chief?” Red’s tone was superior. “They 
are always lean and swiney.” 

“Lean and what, Red?” 
chorus of puzzled Spartans. 

“Swiney—swiney,” repeated the ex- 
asperated Red. “It means that they are 


asked a 
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strong without an ounce 
of faton them. All cow- 
boys and pirates and air 
pilots are like that.” 

Still the gang looked 
blank. 

“Spell it, Red,” sug- 
gested Andy. 

“S-i-n-e-w-y—swiney,” 
spelled Red, and the 
rafters shook above a 
Spartan roar. 

“You sinewy, 
Red,” explained David. 

“Oh, well, what’s the 
difference? You know 
what I mean, and I re- 
fuse to go to sea under 
a little fat pirate chief.” 

“All the pirate chiefs I ever read 
about had coal-black hair and beetling 
brows,” Kegs broke in. “They weren’t 


brick tops with freckles and a grin.” 


“I don’t know what beetling brows 
are, but I can wipe off the grin all 
right.” To prove it Red scowled sav- 
agely and started toward Kegs with 
uplifted arm. “I’m captain here, me 
hearty,” he bellowed, “and you’ll obey 
orders, or I’ll put you in ‘chains.” 

“You decide, David,” said Cousin Bob, 
as Andy separated the scuffling pair. 

“Since Kegs has the hat, I think he 
should be captain, but Red can be his 
right-hand man and see that all his or- 
ders are obeyed by the rough crew. 
Chink and Andy and Cousin Bob will 
be the crew, and I will direct the play.” 

“All right,” agreed Red, “but I’m go- 
ing to be the fiercest pirate of them all, 
and carry a knife in my teeth.” 

“You’d better not stub your toe if 
you do,” warned Captain Kegs. “Your 
mouth is big enough already.” 

“We're not really going to be bad pi- 
rates,” explained David. “We'll just 
look rough and talk loud and scare: the 
audience. Then they’ll find out that 


“Pieces of eight! Pieces of 
eight!” 
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we’re just going around 
protecting the weak and 
fighting for the right. 
We ought to have a lovely 
girl to rescue. I wish 
Coralee was not away at 
school.” 

“But the girl ought to 
be beautiful and help- 
less,” said Red. ‘“Coralee 
wouldn’t do anyway. 
She has red hair and 
wouldn’t need any rescu- 
ing.” 

“T guess we can just 
talk about her and not 
have her on the stage at 
all,” David decided. 
“Come on now, let’s 
practice.” 

“Chink, you bring Cap’n Flint over 
here and put her on this box,” said 
Kegs. 

“Now, the stage is the deck, and you 
must all stand with your feet wide 
apart because there is a rough sea,” 
David directed. ‘Kegs, put on the hat 
and put your hands on your hips. That’s 
right. Now scowl.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good idea, as the 
curtain went up——” began Cousin Bob. 

“By the way, where are we going to 
get a curtain?” Red interrupted. 

“Mother says that we can have some 
figured goods that she has in the 
trunk,” David told him, “and if that 
doesn’t reach, we can use a sheet too.” 

“I was going to say,” Bob began 
again, “that I think Cap’n Flint ought 
to be saying ‘Pieces of eight,’ as the 
curtain goes up.” 

“That’s a fine idea,” agreed David. 
“Now everybody get ready. Kegs, you 
and Red be standing up as though you 
were talking together. Andy can be 
sitting on that barrel with a rope in 
his hand, and Chink ought to stand by 
the parrot’s cage. When I say, ‘Cu:- 
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tain,’ that means that it’s going up. 
Are you all ready? Curtain! Now, 
Chink, make Cap’n Flint talk.” 
“Pieces of eight! Pieces of eight!” 
Chink whispered close to Cap’n Flint’s 
ear, but the parrot only looked at him. 
“You have to say it a long time to her 
before she’ll answer,” explained Chink. 
“We'd better get on with the practic- 
ing now,” said Red impatiently. “We'll 
take turns saying it to her before the 
real show, and get her warmed up.” 
“You say the first speech, Red,” 
David told him. “You salute Kegs and 
say, ‘What are the orders of the day, 
sir?’ Kegs looks at you solemnly a mo- 
ment, then he says, ‘Red, me lad, you 
have been with me through many years 
of adventuring on the seven seas. Are 
you ready to follow me now into the 
most dangerous adventure of them all?’ 
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Red, you gaze at Kegs unflinchingly and 
say between set teeth, ‘Command me, 
arr” 

“Say, David,” objected Red, “how 
do you expect me to talk with my teeth 
set?” 

“Is there any one up there who would 
like some lunch?” the voice of David’s 
mother interrupted from the foot of 
the stairs. In the rush for the door, 
Kegs held onto Red. “Keep your teeth 
set now, me hearty,” he laughed. “If 
you eat you can’t keep lean and swiney.”’ 
As Red turned to grab him, Kegs con- 
tinued in a low voice, “If you really 
want to be the pirate chief, I’ll lend you 
the hat.” Red gave him an affectionate 
shove. 

“Lead the way to the table, Captain,” 
he shouted. “I’ll follow you.” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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i “Who ever heard of a fat pirate chief?” 
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First Things First 


LESSON 5, FEBRUARY 2, 1930. 


If we wanted very much to own a 
bicycle or a doll buggy or a wrist watch, 
or any other one thing that we consid- 
ered most desirable, we would find that 
everything we did and everything we 
talked about would bring into our 
thoughts the thing that we wanted. If 
we thought about the thing we wanted 
long enough, prayed about it sincerely 
enough, and worked for it earnestly 
enough, we would bring it to us. The 
thing we wanted would become a “first 
thing” to us. It would be a first thing 
because we would desire it above every- 
thing else and put it first in our 
thoughts. Because this is true, and be- 
cause we do bring these “first things” 
into our lives, we should be very careful 
about our desires ; we should permit our- 
selves to want only things that help us 
to be better boys and girls. 

One of the “first things” in the lesson 
for today is sincerity. Jesus said to 
His disciples: “And when ye pray, ye 
shall not be as the hypocrites; for they 
love to stand and pray .. . that they may 
be seen of men.” He wanted His disci- 

ples to make sincerity one of the first 
things in their lives. 

Not only our heavenly Father, but 
our earthly parents, our teachers, and 
our friends want us to be sincere. If 
we do a kind act, let it be done because 
there is a kind thought in our hearts, 


(Our Sunday School lessons follow the texts of the International Sunday 
School Lessons. We do not have space in Wee Wisdom to publish the Bible 
texts, but we would suggest that you read the texts before you study the 
explanations of the lessons as given here.—EDITOR. ) 


not because we desire to be seen doing 
kind acts. If we are generous with our 
playmates, let us be generous because 
we have made generosity one of the first 
things in our lives, not because we think 
that some one may be watching us. 

We can make first things first by keep- 
ing this thought in mind: 

God directs me in all that I do. 

Temperance in All Things 
LESSON 6, FEBRUARY 9, 1930. 


The lesson for today is a temperance 
lesson. When I was a child I did not 
like temperance lessons because I felt 
that there was nothing in them for me. 
I was not a drunkard, so why should 
I study a temperance lesson? 

Since that time I have learned that 
there are many ways of being intem- 
perate, besides in the use of liquor. 

We should be temperate in our play- 
ing. Have you not many times played 
so hard that when you were called into 
the house you felt cross and irritable? 
You did not want to do your chores, you 
did not want to eat your dinner, you 
did not want even to be nice to the mem- 
bers of your family. Perhaps you did 
not know what was wrong, but you 
had been intemperate in your play, and 
other persons suffered because of that 
intemperance. 

It is also possible to be intemperate 
in studying lessons. Perhaps your 
teacher gives you twenty problems (0 
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do as home work. You like to do prob- 
lems, and you make up your mind to do 
forty instead of twenty. Your teacher 
has also given you a language lesson to 
prepare. By the time you have done 
forty problems you are too tired and 
sleepy to prepare the language lesson. 
Self-control is another name for tem- 
perance. The temperate boy or girl 
would control his desire and first pre- 
pare all of his home work and solve the 
extra problems in the time left. 

We also can learn to be temperate in 
eating. We like 
candy, but if we 
should make up our 
minds to eat nothing 
but candy, just be- 
cause we like candy, 
we would be intem- 
perate in our eating. 
Sugar gives our 
bodies energy, but if 
we eat too much 
sugar our body tis- 
sues become fat and 
flabby, and we do 
not want to run and - 
play. 

To be temperate 
in all things is to 
control ourselves in all things. 

We should eat and enjoy our food, 
but we should not eat more of one kind 
of food than our bodies can take care of. 

We should study and learn all that 
we can, but we should first study the 
lesson given us. 

We should play and enjoy our play, 
but we should not keep it up until we are 
too tired to do the work expected of us. 


A long time ago Solomon said, “He 
that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; And he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he that taketh a city.” To rule 
oneself is to be self-controlled ; to be self- 
controlled is to be temperate. 
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Women at the well. 
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You will learn temperance by keep- 
ing in mind this thought: 


I use wisdom in all that I do. 


Doing Good 
LESSON 7, FEBRUARY 16, 1930. 


The Sunday school lesson for today 
tells how Jesus went about doing good. 
He not only healed those persons who 
were not well, but He did many other 
good deeds. All of His good deeds might 
be called healing 
work. 

Jesus must have 
found great joy in 
healing those who 
came to Him un- 
happy and _ suffer- 
ing. If He found 
joy in doing such 
then we too can find 
joy in doing such 
work as He did. 

I can almost hear 
you say: “Yes, I 
should like to do 
good, but I cannot 
heal the sick.” You 
can heal, if you do 
your work as Jesus did His. He knew 
that the real part of those who came to 
Him for healing (the part that God 
made in His image) was well and happy. 
In order to heal those who seemed ill 
and unhappy, all He had to do was to 
know for them that the real part of 
them always had been perfect, always 
would be perfect. Because He knew 
this and did not doubt God’s power to 
bring out perfection in the bodies and 
in the lives of those who came to Him, 
their bodies became well and they were 
happy. 

We can help those who need help, by 
knowing this truth for them: that they 
are God’s children, that God has made 
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them like Himself, and that the spiritual 


part of them is well. If you do not seem 
to be well, or if you know of some one 
else who appears to be ill, you can know 
this truth for yourself or for the other 
person, and you will help to heal your- 
self or your friend. 

God is no more willing to answer your 
prayer than He is to answer the prayer 
of your friend, but your faith in God’s 
power helps your friend to have faith. 

Every time you make another person 
happy you are doing the same work that 
Jesus did. We all can best make others 
happy by being happy. If you come 
home from school smiling and good-na- 
tured, you add to Mother’s happiness. 

If you are thoughtful of the comfort 
of others, you add to their happiness. 

If you are friendly toward those who 
perhaps have few friends, you add to 
their happiness. All these are ways of 
doing good. 

You can think of other ways by keep- 
ing this thought in mind: 

The heavenly Father teaches me to be 
kind and helpful. 


Cups of Cold Water 


LESSON 8, FEBRUARY 23, 1930. 


In the land in which Christ lived 
water was not so plentiful as it is in 
the greater part of our country. In that 
country there is much waste land, and 
wells were at that time far apart. Be- 
cause, in Christ’s time, it was hard 
to get, a cup of cold water was some- 
times thought of as a most precious gift. 

Not often in this country does a per- 
son find it so difficult to get water that 
a drink is appreciated as was such a 
gift in Jesus’ time. However, there 
are many acts of kindness that we can 
do for one another that will be thought 
just as precious as was a cup of cold 
water in that land and time. 

A new schoolmate may have been 
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attended all of his school years until 
it became necessary for him to enter 
your school. He is doubtless lonesome 
in the new school and homesick for the 
familiar objects of his old schoolroom 
and for his former schoolmates. You 
can give him “a cup of cold water” by 
speaking kindly to him and by includ- 
ing him in your games. 

One of your teachers may have left 
her home and her friends and come into 
a new country to teach. She too may 
be homesick. You can give her the 
“cup of cold water” by being kind, obedi- 
ent, and thoughtful of her comfort. 

A smaller girl may want more than 
anything else to hold your hand in cross- 
ing a crowded street. You can give her 
“the cup” by seeing her safely across 
the thoroughfare. 

A small brother may be having diffi- 
culty with his arithmetic lesson. You 
have been over the process that he fails 
to understand so many times that the 
problems seem quite easy to you. You 
can give him the “cup of cold water” 
by being kind as you explain the lesson 
over and over until he understands. 

We can satisfy another’s thirst by 
remembering this: 

Because my heavenly Father is kind 
to me, I am kind. 


YY 


Blanche’s Corner 
(Continued from page 33) 


As the last Spartan disappeared down 
the stairs, Cap’n Flint looked after him 
questioningly. It was very still and 
lonesome on the deserted stage where a 
moment before there had been a babble 
of voices. Cap’n Flint listened until 
the last footfall died away. Then climb- 
ing up on her perch, she screeched into 
the empty air: “Pieces of eight, picces 
of eight, pieces of eight!” 

(To be continued) 
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HORIZONTAL 

1. What remains 
after fire 

4. To keep out 

7. Also 


8. See center pic- 
tures 


9. To exist 
11. To hold tightly 
of verb to 


. Not asleep 

. See center pic- 
tures 

18. Precious stones 

. Where Adam 
lived 

. Part. of a door 
frame 

23. To fix 

26. To entertain an- 
other 

. One who walks in 
water 

29. Pronoun, Bible 

style 
30. See center pic- 
tures 

31. Near 

. A small mound 
used in golf 

. To plant 

. A short poem 

36. Before 


VERTICAL 

1 Preposition  giv- 
ing position 

2. See corner pic- 
tures 

3. A pit 

4, Man’s part 
singing 

5. See corner pic- 
tures 

6. Prefix meaning 
again 

9. See corner pic- 
tures 

- See corner pic- 
tures 
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Cross Word Puzzle 


By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


— 


. Consumed 
. See corner pic- 


tures 


. Enough 
. Summed up 
. See corner pic- 


tures 


. Anger 
. Tied with laces 
. A country man- 


sion 


. A bird’s beak 
. Not wet 
. Pronoun, Bible 


style 
Smart 


Toward 
. You and I 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES 


Diamond Puzzle: 


B 
BE 
H AM 
FA 
T 


H 

A F 
MAT 
PERS 
E R Y 


Buried Flowers: Carnation, lilac, daisy, 


peony, pansy, aster, rose, pink, anemone, 
iris. 
Animal Rimes: Horse, cat, cow, pony. 
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Bunny Barrow 


(Continued from page 27) 


Take a compass and draw a circle 
with a radius of 3 inches as near as 
possible to one end of the second 1 by 10 
by 12 inch board. Cut out this circle 
with either a coping saw or a compass 
saw. Sandpaper the edge of the circle 
until it is well rounded like a tire. Then 
measure in from the edge of the wheel 
214, inches; mark this; center the 4- 
inch drill on this mark and drill a %4- 
inch hole for the bolt. 

With what is left of the board, lay 
out the end of the barrow so that you 
have a board 1 by 3 by 8 inches, square 
and true. Sandpaper this smooth. Then 
nail it to the 8-inch end of the bottom 
of the barrow. 

Stand this on one side and nail one 
of the bunnies to it so that the bottom 
board comes about 1% inch above the 
bunny’s stomach line, and so that the 
back end of the bottom is above the 
joint of the bunny’s hind leg and 
stomach. (See sketch.) Be sure to nail 
these parts securely, for additional 
strength. Turn it over and nail the 
second bunny to the other side, just as 
you did the first one. 

Now place one washer on the bolt 
and shove the bolt through one of the 
paws; place a second washer on the 
bolt, and then one piece of the 34-inch 
pipe. Then the third washer; then the 
wheel and another washer; then the 
second pipe and the fifth washer, 
through the other paw and the sixth 
washer. Then tighten on the nut until 
the whole barrow is solid and the wheel 
just turns. If the hole in the wheel is 
made larger than 14 inch it will not be 
long until the wear of the axle will make 

the wheel wobble. For a short time the 
wheel may turn hard, but a little grease 
rubbed into the hole will fix that, and 
also will help the action of the barrow. 
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Finish the barrow by painting the 
wheel red, the bunnies white with blue 
or black eyes, and the bottom and front 
end of the barrow red. Then watch how 
the bunnies hop up and down as you 
push the barrow along on the ground. 


Arian’s Mirror 
(Continued from page 22) 
grew bright and her cheeks grew pink. 
The log fire burned red in the hearth 
again, and the kettle set up its little 
singing. With so much pleasantness 
about him, Grandfather grew happy and 
merry again. Now he dozed contentedly 
of evenings on the doorstep, for always 
Arian was near, chatting at his side. 
One morning in early summer, Goody 
Larkin tapped on the door. In her hand 
she held the mirror. “See, little one,” 


she said, “the pond has dried and left D 

thy mirror behind. ’Twould be a good 

little mirror, if properly used.” 1 
“I—I do not wish it any more,” said 2 


Arian, drawing away. “It brought me 
only unhappiness.” 

“Ah, but the little mirror hath a pur- 
pose—a good purpose,” said the woman. 
“Its purpose is to tell thee if thy face 
is clean and smiling and thy hair 
brushed.” 

So the mirror stayed in the wee house 
that looked like a mushroom at the feet 
of the seven hills, and Arian peeped into 
it once every morning, just to see if 
her face was clean and smiling and her 
hair brushed. 


Have you renewed your subscription 
to Wee Wisdom? Please do not negiect 
to do this. You will find the new sevial, 
“The Little Green Field,” beginnin¢ in 
March Wee Wisdom one of the best con- 
tinued stories we have ever had. 

If you are outgrowing Wee Wiscom, 
remember that Youth is ready to wel- 
come you as a reader. 
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Going Around the Sun 


By Vivian Yeiser Laramore 


The world was wearing a jeweled coat, 
A jeweled coat of snow, 

All sparkling bright from toe to throat, 
Agleam from throat to toe. 

“And may I ask just where you go, 
And why you run away? 

I said to the world as she stood tiptoe, 


On a cold and shiny day. 
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“T go around the sun, said she, 
“Around and around the sun; 
And no one ever catches me— 
It's really lots of fun. 
I change my costume when I please. 
Just wait till summer comes! 
You'll see me wearing satin trees 
Embroidered in pink plums!" 
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This is the story of Fuzzy Fur. 
Fuzzy Fur was a little brown 
bear who dwelt high up in the 
mountains. hen he was at 


home he livedina cosy little den 
that he had made beneath the 
branches of a fallen pine tree. 

In front of his home was a 


lovely, smooth bank of grass and 
wild flowers that sloped ever so 
gently down to a deep pool in 
the stream that tinkled merrily 
down the mountain side. 

And what do you think Fuzzy 
Fur did every morning? 
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Fuzzy Fur Sticks to It 


By ALFRED I. TOOKE 
Copyright 1930 
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Well, he woke up first, of 
course, and grunted, and 
stretched himself. Then he 
looked at the sun to see what 
time it was. And then he sat 
down at the very top of the bank 
where it began to slope down to 


the river, and rolled himself up a 
into a ball of fur, and gave a 
little push with his hind feet. clan 
Off he went, over and over and of 1 
over, down the hill, and over the shoc 
bank, “ker-splash” right into the off a 
deep pool, greatly surprising T 
Tommy Trout who came there Fuz: 
every morning for his breakfast. ther 
But when Tommy Trout saw Fuzz 
who it was, back he came again he f 
and darted right at Fuzzy Fur's § "°S: 
little toe, and pinched it, to give sie 
Fuzzy Fur a surprise. _— 
And Fuzzy Fur, of course, wher 
was very much surprised, and old 1c 
grunted very loudly, and swam wren 
here, there, and everywhere un- with 
til he had had enough swimming what 


Then he 


for one morning. 
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clambered up the bank and out 
of the water again; then he 
shook himself dry, and went 
off about his business. 

There were many things for 
Fuzzy Fur to do, but first of all, 
there was breakfast to get, so 
Fuzzy Fur hunted about until 
he found a patch of juicy ber- 
ries; or he dug for some of the 
sweet roots that grew on the 
mountain side; and sometimes, 
when he was poking around an 
old log, or climbing about in the 
trees, he found a wild bees’ nest 
with honey in it, and then 
what a treat he had! 

Of course the bees did not like 
that at all, and they 
would buzz around 
Fuzzy Fur excit- 
edly, and try to 
sting him and 
frighten him away. 
But he would 
pucker up his eyes 
very tightly and 
ick away at the 


honey until he had 
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had enough, for his fur was 
far too thick for the bees to push 
their stings through. 

Then off he would go again, 
to see if there were other pranks 
to interest him. 

Sometimes he climbed up into 
the trees and played about 
among the leafy branches, and 
sometimes he turned over the 
little rocks and stones to find 
more juicy morsels to eat, and 
even if there were no juicy mor- 
sels there the rocks would go 
clattering down the mountain 
side, and Fuzzy Fur enjoyed 
the clatter. 

And sometimes, as a very 
special treat, he would start 
early in the morning, and make 
an all-day trip down the moun- 
tain to the little mining village 
near the foot of the valley, 
where some men were digging a 
very deep, dark, black-looking 
den that they hid in in the day 
time—though why any one 
should want to dig a deep, dark, 
black-looking den to hide in in 
the daytime, and then sleep in 
a flimsy wooden house in the 
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night time, was more than 
Fuzzy Fur could understand. 
But anyway, that was what 
these funny humans did. And 
not very far from their village, 
hidden among the trees, was a 
big pile of tins, and jars, and 


bottles, and boxes that the min- 
ers had thrown away from time 
totime. That was where Fuzzy 
Fur went when he felt he 
wanted a special treat. 

Sometimes there was a jam 
jar, with a little sweet jam left 
in the bottom, or some crusts 
of bread or cake, or some delli- 
cious carrot peelings or cabbage 
stalks, and then what a picnic 
he had, licking the cans and the 
bottles and the jars until not the 
tiniest scrap was left. 

One day, when Fuzzy Fur 
was feeling more interested in 
life than usual, he paid a visit 
to the old can pile, but there 
were not so many nice things 
as usual. He found just enough 
to give him an appetite for more, 


and then he smelled a most de- 
licious odor of cooking coming 


It smelled 


from somewhere. 
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so appetizing that he just sat 
there and sniffed until his 
mouth watered and he couldn't 
stand it any longer. So he de- 
cided to go down among the 
houses and see if he couldn’: 
find where that delicious smel! 
came from. And he did. 

He went very carefully at 
first; there didn't seem to be 
any humans about, so out he 
trotted into the open. 

The first thing he came to 
was a new house that the car- 
penters were just building. And 
the very first thing he saw was 
a jam jar standing right in 
front of the house. And there 
wasn't a soul around, for, al- 
though Fuzzy Fur didn't know 
it, the carpenters were all hav- 
ing their lunch in the building 
where that most delicious odor 
had come from. 

Very, very cautiously Fuzzy 
Fur crept up to the jam jar and 
sniffed atit. It wasn't anything 
he had ever smelled before. It 
wasnt jam. And it wasnt 
honey, although that was what 
it looked like. And it certainly 
smelled good. And it was warm. 


Now if Fuzzy Fur hadnt 
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been so hungry, or so greedy, 
he wouldn't have pushed his 
nose in so suddenly, or so 
deeply, and he wouldn't have 
got such a big surprise. For 
whatever do you think was in 
that pot? It was a glue pot that 
the carpenters had been using, 
and when Fuzzy Fur pushed his 
nose into it as far as it would go, 
his nose stuck there and didn't 
seem to be able to come out 
again. When he put out his 
tongue to taste it, his tongue 
stuck. 

Just as Fuzzy Fur raised a 
paw to push the jar off his nose, 


“one of the humans came out of 


the lunch room and saw him, 
and shouted at him. That gave 
Fuzzy Fur such a fright that he 
ran off, glue pot and all, just as 
quickly as he could pick up his 
feet and put them down again. 
Back past the can pile he gal- 
loped. Through brambles that 
tore at his ears and his fur he 
raced. Over rocks that slipped 
out from beneath his feet he 
stumbled. Up, and up, and up 
the mountain he ran, and he 
didn't stop until he was safely 
at home again. 

Then he tried just as 
hard as he could to get 
the glue pot off, but it 
just wouldn't come off, 
and Fuzzy Fur was ina 
pretty pickle. 

He pushed the glue 
pot with his paws, and 
he scraped it against the 
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trees, but it just stuck tight. 
Then he had a bright idea. He 
banged it against a rock to see 
if it would break. He banged it, 
and banged it, and every time he 
banged it he jarred every bone 
in his head, but the pot didn't 
break, until, gathering all his 
courage, he gave it such a hard 
bang that it made his teeth rat- 
tle and his head sing. But he 
broke the glue pot. 

Even then he wasn't much 
better off, for the pieces still 
stuck to his nose, and he 
couldn't open his mouth even 
enough to grunt, because the 
glue stuck it together tightly ex- 
cept for a little corner so he 
could just manage to breathe. 

After he had rubbed his nose 
against the trees, and scraped it 
against the rocks, and made it 
very sore, and washed it for a 
long, long time in the deep pool, 
he got most of the glue off. But 
that night Fuzzy Fur slept with 
his mouth open, for fear it 
might stick together again while 
he was asleep. 


And he never, never, again 
poked his nose into a glue pot. 
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VALENTINES 
By Elsie M. Fowler 


I like valentines of hearts 
And paper lace so fine; 

But Mother says my smiling face 
Is her best valentine. 
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Patricia's Valentine 


It was St. Valentine’s Day. For 
an hour Patricia had been anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of Mr. Smith, the 
postman, as she knew that he would have a 
nice valentine for her. She heard his merry 
whistle as he came along the path, and she 
rushed out to meet him. 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Smith. Have you a 
valentine for me today?” asked Patricia. 

“Well, let me see,” answered jolly Mr. Smith. “Why, 
sure enough, Patricia, here is a large valentine for you. 
Now. just what do you suppose it is?” 

“T don’t know, but I hope it is something that will last a 
long time.” 

Patricia ran into the house to open her valentine. After what 
to her seemed a long time—all her fingers acted like thumbs—she 


got the package open and found two lovely story books: 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 
and 
White Stockings and Other Tales 


Both Little Susie Sleep Fars and White Stockings and Other Tales contain 
stories about wide-awake boys and girls. Each story is illustrated by attractive 
colored pictures that make it much more interesting. The price of each of these 
books is 75 cents. Tell Mother and Daddy about Patricia’s valentine, and per- 
haps you too will receive a valentine in the mail—one that “will last a long time.” 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Love to keep 
Me warm and jay, 


In my heart 
I'll hold today. 


= 


Love to share 

With all I meet, 
Makes my joy 

The more complete. 


DY. 
tay 


Love sent out 
At dawn of day, 
With the dusk 


Comes home to stay. 
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